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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


faces     of  fire 


Prevention      Suppression      Prescribed  Fires 


How  ow  maimgemeiit  integration 
of  wildland  fire  prevention,  suppression,  and-ufie  of  prescribed  fire: 

Helps  ecosystem  management.    Supports  forest  health  objectives. 
Protects  and  enhances  our  country's  natural  resources 
through  the  safe  and  effective  use  of  fire. 
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///  the  last  lOyears,  public  attention  has  been  gripped  by  the  dominance  of  wildland  fires  across 
the  American  landscape.  Events  such  as  the  Yellowstone  fires,  Oakland  Hills,  the  tragic  deaths  of 
32  firefighters  in  1994,  and  the  lengthy  1996  season  when  a  record  6  million  acres  burned — all 
have  captured  America's  attention.  One  thing  people  have  noticed  this  past  decade  is  that  public 
forests  and  rangelands  are  threatened.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  fire  problem.  We  have  a 
fuels  problem.  By  using  all  of  the  tools  available  to  us — carefully  thinning  young  dense  stands  of 
trees,  using  prescribed  fire,  controlling  invasive  noxious  weeds,  using  appropriate  gmzing 
systems — we  can  reduce  fuel  levels.  Of  course,  all  of  our  fire  management  nuisl  take  place  within 
the  context  of  first  protecting  human  lives  and  property.  By  applying  science  wisely  in  this  case 
the  science  of  wildland  fire,  people  as  well  as  wildlife  and  natural  resources  will  benefit.  The 
stage  is  set  for  the  Forest  Sarice  to  work  widi  States,  other  Federal  managers,  and  private 
landowners  to  restore  healthy  forests  and  rangelands.  Recently  we  adopted  the  concept  of  FIRE 
21,  which  promotes  the  safe  and  effective  use  of  wildland  fire.  At  the  top  of  the  FIRE  21  triangle 
is  safety;  its  foundation  is  accountability.  In  the  middle  are  all  the  actions  needed  to  maintain, 
restore,  and  sustain  fire-adapted  public  lands.  The  challenge  of  tackling  wildland  fires  is  bigger 
than  any  one  agency  or  organization.  Only  through  cooperation,  collaboration,  and  integrated 
landscape  planning  with  agencies  and  States,  will  we  be  effective  in  securing  healthy  landscapes 
forfutiu-e  generations.  To  achieve  these  benefits,  we  must  act  now.  As  we  move  fonvard,  we  will 
not  be  alone.  We  recognize  the  tremendous  amoiuit  of  support  provided  to  us  by  our  Federal, 
State,  and  tribal  partners  who  work  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  us  during  fire  emergencies.  Our 
resource  management  and  protection  partners  are  invaluable.  We  will  work  together  in 
prevention,  prescription,  arui  suppression  to  provide  the  extra  effort  needed  to  protect  the 
Nation 's  valuable  natimd  resources'.  I  hope  eveiyone  readuig  "Faces  of  Fire "  will  gain  a  better 
understand'ing  of  wildland  fire.  A  balanced  program  of  prevention,  fuels  reduction,  and 
suppression,  using  the  principles  of  FIRE  21,  will  require  the  effort  of  eveiy  individual. 
Nonetheless,  the  future  of  America's  publicly  owned  natural  resources  and  the  benefits  they 
provide  depend  on  it. 


Chief 


USDA  Forest  Seivice 


fire    helped   shape    our  home 


'The  earth,  born 
in  fire,  baptized 
by  lightning, 


SINCE  BEFORE 


LIFE'S  BEGINNING, 


HAS   BEEN  AND  IS 


A  FIRE  PLANET." 


E.V.  KOMAREK 
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Fire  was  here  long  before  humans  were. 


In  fact,  for  the  last  400  million  years  the  Earth  has 


had  the  capacity  to  burn. 

Lightning  has  ignited  fires  on  this  planet  and  helped 
stimulate  life  by  catalyzing  the  Earth's  earliest 
organic  compounds.  For  millennia,  fire  proved 
a  pervasive  force  for  shaping  ecosystems  across 
North  America. 

These  free-burning  fires  played  an  important  role 
in  influencing  vegetation  and  the  life  cycles  of  trees 
and  plant  communities.  Many  species  even  became 
dependent  on  this  process  or  "fire-adapted" — able 
to  survive,  regenerate,  and  thrive  in  a  fire-prone 
environment. 

Today,  these  fire-adapted  forests  comprise  one-third 
of  all  our  National  Forest  System  (NFS)  lands  and 
half  of  our  NFS  grasslands. 

Native  Americans  used  slash  and  burn  operations 
across  this  continent  for  hundreds  of  years  before  • 
Europeans  arrived.  Accounts  by  early  fur  traders, 
explorers.  Native  Americans,  and  the  first  Euro- 
American  settlers  here  concur  that  fires  were  set  to 
improve  rangelands  for  livestock  and  to  help  in 
hunting  game.  By  the  1800's,  fire  as  an  agricultural 
tool  was  as  common  as  the  hoe. 


There  is  no  doubt  this  dynamic  history  of  both 
natural  and  human-triggered  fires  that  originally 
burned  across  this  country  helped  clear  the  way  for 
our  modern  civilization. 


fire's     reputation  goes 


By  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  wildfire  had 
earned  its  reputation  as  a 
notorious  adversary. 

For  example,  the  1871 
Peshtigo  Fire,  fueled  by 
logging  slash,  killed  1,500 
people  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  The  inferno 
burned  more  than  3.5  million 
acres.  In  1910,  fires  in  Idaho 
and  Montana  killed  80 
firefighters  and  blackened 
another  3  million  acres.  They 
leveled  entire  towns  and  cost 
$1  million  to  extinguish. 

Dictated  by  our  society's  values, 
stringent  Federal  fire  control 
policies  quickly  evolved. 

At  the  same  time,  these  early 
fire  disasters  made  it  difficult 
to  recognize  that  fire  could 
be  anything  but  damaging. 
All  fires  were  considered  a 
major  threat. 
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TURN-DF-THE-CENTURY 


FIRE  DISASTERS  MADE 


IT  DIFFICULT  TO 


REALIZE  THAT  THIS 


NATURAL  PROCESS 


if /I 


CAN  ALSO  BENEFIT 


ECOSYSTEMS. 


in  smoke 


Successful  prevention 


AND  SUPPRESSION 


EFFORTS  HAVE  ALTERED 


FIRE  PATTERNS  DURING 


THE  PAST  CENTURY. 


A. 


In  the  public's  eyes,  fire — the  natural 
force  that  had  shaped  our  wildlands 
for  centuries — became  the  face  of 
the  enemy. 

For  the  most  part,  the  public  didn't 
understand  the  complex  and  necessary 
role  that  fire  serves  in  fire-adapted 
ecosystems.  They  didn't  see  fire's 
important  ecological  function.  They 
didn't  realize  the  many  negative  and 
enduring  consequences  of  fire's 
exclusion,  including:  loss  of  fire- 
dependent  species;  insect  and  disease 
epidemics;  and  the  paradoxical 
buildup  of  fuel  (combustible  carbon 
from  trees,  understory  growth,  etc.) 
that  would  eventually  lead  to  even 
more  severe  and  costly  wildfires. 

Therefore,  for  decades,  our  Nation 
depended  on  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  wildland  fire  agencies  to 
eliminate  fire  from  the  environment. 
In  response,  we  developed  highly 
trained  and  effective  prevention  and 
suppression  forces. 

In  many  cases,  we  protected  lives 
and  property  and  trees — ^but  at  the 
expense  of  the  forest  community. 
Due  to  our  successful  prevention 
and  suppression  efforts,  fire  patterns 
were  markedly  altered  during  the 
past  century. 


A  dramatic  change  in  the  condition  of 
our  ecosystems  had  begun. 
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In  the  absence  of  fire, 
massive  insect  and  disease 
epidemics  and  various 
other  forest  health 
problems  have  proliferated. 
Millions  of  trees  have  been 
killed  outright.  Millions 
more  are  threatened. 
People  throughout  the 
Nation  have  joined  our 
ecosystem  managers  in 
their  concern  over  this 
deteriorating  health  of  our 
country's  lands.  As  recent 
fire  seasons  have  shown  us, 
fire  exclusion  has  made  our 
wildlands  even  more 
flammable  and  susceptible 
to  severe  wildland  fire. 


the  fa 


As  a  result  of  our  success  in 
training  and  preparing  its  fire 
prevention  and  suppression 
forces,  the  country  has  learned 
to  depend  upon  this  agency  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in 
suppressing  potentially 
harmful  wildland  fire. 

Effective  management  of 
wildland  fire  in  the  United 
States,  however,  is  becoming 
increasingly  complex. 
Catastrophic  wildland  fire  now 
threatens  millions  of  wildland 
acres.  Enormous  public  and 
private  values  and  resources 
are  currently  at  risk. 

A  carefully  managed 
prescribed  fire  is  one  thing. 
Wildland  fire — ^when 
destructive,  powerful,  out 
of  control,  and  threatening 
life  and  property — is  quite 
another. 


UNCONTRaLLED 
FIRE  CAN 
CONTRIBUTE  TO 
SERIOUS 
EROSION  AND 
FLOODING. 
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Fire  prevention  and  fire  readiness 
and  preparation  activities  are  an 
integral  foundation  to  our  fire 
management  organization.  Today, 
we  place  an  even  greater  emphasis 
on  these  proactive  efforts. 

For  decades,  fire  suppression 
actions  were  the  main  purpose  of 
our  fire  management  organization. 
But  we  have  realized  that  to  truly 
function  as  an  ecosystem  manage- 
ment agency,  fire  management 
activities  must  begin  before  the 
fire  starts. 

Fire  prevention  has  become  an 
important  strategic  tool  to  help 
mitigate  specific  wildland  fire 
problems.  We  have  moved  from  an 
era  in  which  we  believed  "all  fires 
are  bad — prevent  fires"  to  a  time  of 
renewed  commitment  to  landscape 
and  ecosystem  needs. 


fire     p  r  e  V 


To  TRULY 


FUNCTION  AS  AN 


ECOSYSTEM 


MANAGEMENT 


AGENCY,  FIRE 


MANAGEMENT 


ACTIVITIES  MUST 


BEGIN  BEFORE 


THE  FIRE  STARTS. 


FIRE    DANGER  /f^| 


TODAy! 


PREVENT    FOREST    FIRES  ; 


John  Gale 


I  t  i  o  n 


Devastating,  unplanned 
human-caused  wildland  fires 
must  be  prevented.  the  benefits 


OF  PRESCRIBED  FIRE  MUST  BE 


REALIZED  AND  ENCQURACBED. 


dtill  Need  to  Heed  Smokey 

luman  carelessness  will  always  be  an 
bsolutely  unacceptable  cause  of  fire.  We 
lust,  therefore,  continue  our  public  education 
campaign  to  prevent  these  potential— 
and  sometimes  fatal — calamities. 

The  Smokey  Bear  crusade  and  other 
prevention  efforts  continue  to  help 
reduce  this  potential  for  devastating 
and  destructive  human-caused 
wildfire. 

In  1941,  wildland  fire  claimed  30 
million  acres  in  this  country.  Nine  out 
of  10  of  these  fires  were  caused  by 
people.  Since  the  advent  of  Smokey 
Bear's  fire  prevention  efforts, 
wildfires  caused  by  humans  have  been 
uced  by  half — even  though  10  times  as 
any  people  use  our  national  forests  today. 

estionably,  we  must  now  take  our 
education  message  even  further.  We 
o  convey  the  importance  of  a  desired 
ce — avoiding  fires  with  adverse  effects 
simultaneously  increasing  beneficial 
ribed  fire. 

must  also  place  a  renewed  and  special 
asis  on  education,  prevention,  and 
ction  in  wildland-urban  interface  areas. 
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Even  as  we  launched  our 
aggressive  fire  suppression 
efforts  over  the  last  century, 
some  forest  managers 
observed  that  low-intensity 

surface  fire  in  some  stands  

actually  provides  benefits. 
Today,  prescribed  burning  has 
gained  its  rightful  acceptance. 


Fire  has  many  faces.  We  trace  our  beginnings  to  it. 
Fire  can  provide  life,  fire  can  take  life  away. 

'^Faces  of  Fire:  Prevention,  Suppression,  and  Prescribed 
Fire"  discusses  fire's  role  in  our  collective  history. 
It  explains  why  and  how  fire  today  is  evolving  into 
an  integral  partner  in  our  pledge  for  better 
wildland  ecosystem  management. 

It  aims  to  address  and  reconcile  some  perceptionsX 
and  misconceptions  about  fire's  role  in  ecosystem  \ 
management  strategies — both  in  our  use  of  fire 
and  in  our  prevention  and  suppression  of  fire. 

It  explains  how,  by  using  these  three  fire  managemei 
tools — prevention,  suppression,  and  hazardous  fuel  reducMon 
(including  prescribed  fire) — we  can  now  envision  a  futiwe 
that  sees  fire  once  again  claiming  a  vital  stake  in 
our  planet's  cycle  of  life. 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  prohibits  discrimination  in  all  its  programs  and  activities  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  gender,  religion,  age,  disability,  political  beliefs,  sexual  orientation,  and  marital  or  family  status.  (Not  all  prohibited 
bases  apply  to  all  programs.)  Pensons  with  disabilities  who  require  alternative  means  for  communication  of  program  information 
(Braille,  large  print,  audiotape,  etc.)  should  contact  USDA's  TARGET  Center  at  202/720-2600  (voice  and  TDD). 

To  file  a  complaint  of  discrimination,  write  USDA,  Director,  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Room  326-W,  Whitten  Building,  14th  and 
Independence  Avenue,  SW,  Washington,  DC  20250-9410  or  call  202/720-5964  (voice  or  TDD).  USDA  is  an  equal  opportunity 
provider  and  employer.  ■  .  . 


